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No. 864 


VITA PII PP. 
Pius PP. XI natus est Achilles Ratti in oppidulo 


(vulgo Desio) in provincia Mediolanensi pridie Kalendas 
lunias anno MDCCCLVII patre Francisco matre 
Teresia e gente Galli. 


Primis litterarum elementis domi imbutus, adut 
Seminarium Sancti Petri et Collegium Sancti Caroli 
Mediolani. Postea inter cives Collegii Langobardi et 
Universitatis Gregorianae Romae receptus, studus theo- 
logicis operam dedit et laureas philosophiae, theologiae 
et iuris canonici summa cum laude adeptus est. 


Ordinatus est sacerdos Romae MDCCCLXXIX. 
Mediolanum reversus per quinque annos (MDCCC- 
LXXXII - VII) in Seminario Maiori sacrae eloquentiae 
cathedram tenuit. Deinde Bibliothecae Ambrosianae 
adiunctus (MDCCCLXXXVIII) praefectus factus est 
(MCMVII). Anno MCMXII ad Bibliothecam Vati- 
canam translatus ei praefuit (MCMXIV). Hoc anno 
hominatus protonotarius apostolicus, ad Poloniam 
missus est visitator apostolicus, et sequenti anno nuntius 
apostolicus. Anno MCMXIX consecratus est archie- 
piscopus titularis Naupacti. Idus lunias anno 
MCMXXI creatus Cardinalis renuntiatus est archie- 
piscopus Mediolanensis. Benedicto XV mortuo ante 
Kalendas Februarias MCMXXII electus est Romanus 
Pontifex ante octavum diem Idus Februarias, et sibi 
imposuit nomen Pius XI. Imprimis opere suo Quaes- 
tionem Romanam composuit (MCMXXIX), id est, 
inter Sanctam Sedem et Regnum Italicum, et con- 
stitutus est Rex Civitatis Vaticanae die tertio ante Idus 
Februarias MCMXXIX. Postridie impertivit benedic- 
tionem pontificalem urbi et orbi. Sanctitas eius multos 
libros scripsit et plurium academiarum socius 
Mortuus est in domicilio apud Sanctum Petrum in 
Civitate Vaticana, ante diem quartum Idus Februarias 
anno MCMXXXIX. 

Wa tter Woopsurn Hype 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


REVIEWS 


The Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid Mints 
from Seleucus I to Antiochus III. By Eowarp 
T. Newe tt. Pages 307, 56 plates, 1 map. American 
Numismatic Society, New York 1938 (Numismatic 
Studies, No. 1) $6. 


In 1937 Dr. Newell published his Royal Greek Por- 
trait Coins, which gives the whole sweep of the Hel- 
lenistic Age from a fascinating angle. Now, in 1938, 
he considers a restricted section of that Age, the eastern 
Seleucid mints from Seleucus I to Antiochus III. His 
monograph inaugurates what promises to be an im- 
portant new series. 

Writing in 1903 of the Seleucid mints, Sir George 
Macdonald said: “If there is to be further progress, 
there must be a change of tactics. Attention must be 
concentrated on well-defined groups, which should be 
subjected to as close scrutiny as possible. If this is done 
systematically, there can be little doubt but that the 
tangled skein will be unravelled.” The intervening 
years have produced quantities of coins, notably from 
excavations, which define more precisely than was 
formerly possible the areas of circulation. The material, 
old and new, has been studied systematically by Dr. 
Newell; he has been able to divide the eastern issues 
of the first six Seleucids into several large groups, 
which in turn are assigned to their several mints. The 
monograph studies each mint in order: Seleucia on the 
Tigris, Babylon, Susa, \Persepolis, Ecbatana, Bactra 
(Tarn’s The Greeks in Bactria and India arrived too 
late to permit more than incidental references), Heca- 
tompylos or Artacoana; and concludes with a chapter 
on uncertain mints, notes on the bronze coinages, and 
a tabular survey. A wealth of information is the result. 
Almost every chapter is prefaced by a short sketch of 
the district under review, which not infrequently poses 
interesting questions, while the discussion of the rela- 
tion of the individual ruler to the mint throws into 
high relief a succession of historical problems. Not only 
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do we catch the significance, for example, of the copper 
coinage which circulated exclusively in Babylonia dur- 
ing the famine years of 277- 275 B.C., but we also learn 
about new types, about the size of the various issues 
and the extent of the material now available, and about 
the difficulties facing the artist. It is a monument to 
Dr. Newell’s learning that he has been able to organize 
the scattered material and present the coinage of the 
early Seleucid mints of the East in solid and orderly 
array. 

The fifty-six plates illustrate almost 1000 coins, 
which are weil reproduced. The volume also has a map 
showing the eastern Seleucid mints and trade-routes. | 
doubt, however, whether there was a highroad—that is 
to say, a main caravan-route—from the lower Indus 
through Gedrosia to Persepolis in the period under 
consideration. 

C. A. Rosinson, Jr. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Pliny, Natural History. With an English Trans- 
lation in ten Volumes. Volume I: Preface, Books 

1 and 2. By H(arris) RackHaM. Pages xiv, 378. 

Heinemann, London and Harvard University Press, 

Cambridge 1938 (Loeb Classical Library, No. 330) 

$2.50 

Dr. Rackham does not intend to construct a new 
text of the Natural History for the Loeb series, and 
perhaps his text would not be very successful, for “it 
cannot be said that even those [manuscripts] that 
appear to be comparatively more correct carry any 
paramount authority, or indeed show much agreement 
on doubtful points, while the mass of scientific detail 
and terminology and the quantity of curious and un- 
familiar erudition that the book contains has necessarily 
afforded numerous opportunities for copyists’ errors 
and for the conjectural emendation of the learned. 
Many of the textual problems raised are manifestly in- 
soluble. Only a few variants of special interest are given 
in this edition” (xii). Accordingly, “The text of the 
present edition is printed from that of Detlefsen, Ber- 
lin, 1866; it has been checked by the Teubner edition 
of Ludwig von Jan re-edited by Karl Mayhoff in two 
volumes, 1905, 1909 (Volume I reissued 1933), which 
is admirably equipped with textual notes” (xi). 

With Dr. Rackham’s merits as a translator, on which 
he shall stand or fall, my quarrel is his occasional mis- 
rendering of key words. Examples: Where volumen 
appears in Pliny’s preface it is rendered by ‘volume’ 
which is indeed derived from it. To a Roman volumen 
meant a ‘roll’ of papyrus, the practical limit of an 
ancient ‘book’ (Rackham also translates libros and 
libellos ‘volumes’), and I wish he had found a way to 
indicate that Pliny does not claim to have worked 
through 2000 ‘volumes’ equivalent in bulk to ours. 


Mundus Dr. Rackham renders ‘world’ (2.1.1ff.), al- 


though the context and Pliny’s synonyms ornamentum 
(cf. xéapos) and caelum make it clear that by mundus 
Pliny understands ‘universe’ or ‘firmament’. Signa, 
again, is the word for ‘constellations’, and where as in 
2.19.83 it refers to the twelve ‘signs’ of the zodiac! it 
is not precise to render it ‘stars’; conversely, in 2.41.110 
duo atque septuaginta signa cannot refer to the ‘signs’ 
of the zodiac. Elsewhere, Dr. Rackham’s “Vent-less 
animal” (58) will convey to zoologists Pliny’s adroit 
Animal cui cibi exitus non sit, to other readers some- 
thing else. 

A greater number of questions concern editorial 
policy. Dr. Rackham renders (2.105.224) trecentis... 
stadiis ‘37 miles’ and XV stadiorum ‘nearly two miles’, 
which are fair approximations whether his miles are 
Roman or English, but ‘three hundred stades’ and 
‘fifteen stades’, with footnotes stating the metric equiva- 
lents, can never be more incorrect or unintelligible than 
the original. In 2.112.242-246 and elsewhere the ‘miles’ 
are miles in that they are thousands of paces, roughly 
equivalent to English miles? but inadequate for a 
reader interested in the accuracy of Pliny’s sources. | 
cannot fathom what cubit Dr. Rackham is using in 
2.99.217 where octogenis cubitis becomes ‘360 ft.’; the 
passage, describing the tides north of Britain, is out- 
rageous enough in conventional cubits. In 2.110.237 
ingeri is ‘acre’, in 2.96.209 ingera ferme ducenta ‘about 
200 acres’, 60% too much. 

Dr. Rackham gives the modern successor of nearly 
every ancient toponym, resolute to the point of render- 
ing Issico sinu ‘Gulf of Scanderoon’ (2.112.243), sacri 
promunturii ‘Cape St. Vincent’ (2.112.242), Liri 
‘Garigliano’ (2.106.227), Mona ‘Isle of Anglesea’ 
(2.77.187), Sebinno (does no Ms give Sebino?) ‘Lago 
d'Iseo’ (2.106.224), Maeotidis ‘Sea of Azov’ (1, con- 
tents of Book 4) and, unfortunately, Hellesponti, Bos- 
poro (2.31.99) and os Ponti (2.112.245) uniformly 
Dardanelles’ In Book I he has gone to endless pains 
to give the vulgar equivalents for hundreds of animal 
and plant names; yet many of his readers will more 
readily recognize the Latin names of plants; indeed, 
rarely hear the native terms. On the other hand he 
renders year-datings literally by Olympiads or consul- 
ships with equivalents in parentheses or footnotes, but 


a. d. VIII Idus Iulias ‘July 8 (2.89.202). 


It is the duty of the editors to prevent such mistran- 
scriptions as Tibulluses (text Fabullis, Preface 1), L. 
Scipio Africanus (text Asiaticus, Preface 10), Sasermi 
(text Sasernis, page 57; the correct singular Saserna 
appears on pages 63 and 73, the plural Sasernae there- 
after), Tragaedumena (text rpaywdovpeva, page 40), 


ICf. signifer ‘zodiac’, 2.3.9. 

2A note on page 296 hopefully explains a Roman pace as 
1.617 yards. If we add that 1 yard = 0.9144 meters nothing is 
left for the reader to do except to figure it out for himself. A 
note on page 226 says that a stade roughly equals a furlong, 
and the nearest dictionary will tell you how much a furlong 1s. 
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Chelidonius (text Chelidonian, 2.47.122), Pleiads for 
Pleiades (2.47.123,125) and Virgil (passim). I noticed 
a disturbing number of misprints: Plininanae (xii), 
hippopotamio (42), Turanius (for -rr-, 51), of (for 
‘or, 55), Neoprolemus (65), cimoides (110), die (for 
‘dye’, 141), intertlacing (177). 

All in all, however, the translation itself is pains- 
taking and good often in the face of a hopelessly 
pedestrian original. It promises well for future volumes 
where Dr. Rackham will be on ground more familiar 
than cosmology and meteorology; and Pliny is a vast 
untapped fount of good and bad antiquary lore. With 
an aggressive editorial policy the Pliny series may live 
to become one of the proud boasts of the Loeb Library. 


J. J. 


The Stranger at the Gate. Aspects of exclusiveness 
and co-operation in ancient Greece and Rome, with 
some reference to modern times. By T. J. HAaRHOFF. 
Pages xu, 354. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York 1938 $5. 


It is refreshing to come upon a work that is at the 
same time of scholarly significance and still not devoid 
of a broad humanism. Professor Haarhoff, of the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, is already 
favorably known for his Schools of Gaul and his Ver- 
gilian studies. In the present book he has kinetically 
welded his scholarship into a live monograph on social 
and racial attitudes in ancient times. 


His comprehensive survey covers the field of Athen- 
ian and Hellenic tendencies toward the barbaroi, the 
strangers at the gate. The evidence, literary, epi- 
graphical, papyrological, is well collated, reinforced with 
modern secondary sources. The author treats the 
Romans similarly, examining their initial prejudices and 
their gradual absorption by and in Greek culture. A 
concluding section makes apposite parallels, especially 
between the Romans and the Boers of South Africa. 


The Greeks showed early hostility to strangers qua 
strangers: akin, as Haarhoff observes, to the old 
Semitic attitude. There were, of course, among the 
critical, notably Herodotus, tendencies to see beyond a 
narrow nationalism toward an all-embracing unity of 
mankind. 


Haarhoff condemns this Athenian imperialism, blind 
to the fundamental unity of man. He discusses its 
methods at length, particularly the Athenian franchise 
and its demands for a citizenry of pure descent 
(xaBapos). The exact use of BdpBapos is analysed— 
its Homeric use, which was entirely free from hostility, 
and its post-Homeric acquisition of an unfavorable con- 
notation as to language, race, and intellectuality. There 
follows a brief treatment of the concept of international 
unity, with stress on the views of Isocrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle—Aristotle considering the barbaros as an 


enemy and a ‘slave by nature’—and the cosmopolitan- 
ism of Alexander, whom Haarhoff shrewdly compares 
with Cecil Rhodes, who too had the cosmic vision. 


The Hellenistic Age, seeing beyond the exclusive- 
ness of the city-state, and reacting to the spread of 
knowledge, the expansion of geographical boundaries, 
and the interrelationships of races, adopted a markedly 
more humanitarian view, especially in regard to war- 
fare, toward the nations at large, discarding, in par- 
tucular, the use of barbaros as a term of reproach and 
inferiority. The urge to human unity became so strong, 
indeed, that Homonoia was worshiped as a goddess at 
Priene. 


In section two Haarhoff discusses the Romans free 
from appreciable Greek contacts, then the transitional, 
not wholly reconciled period, and the final absorption 
of Greece by Rome. 

That the general attitude of the Romans, endowed 
with elasticity and a capacity for growth, was more 
liberal to strangers than the Greek attitude is exempli- 
fied by such terms as hospitium, amicitia, the institu- 
tion of praetor peregrinus, the servile peculium that 
presumed ultimate freedom, and the increasing exten- 
sion of the franchise. 

Rome’s colonizing measures and its respect for native 
worship and local legal procedures helped it to incor- 
porate its conquered elements under a humanitarian 
policy that officially deprecated racial and religious 
discrimination. 

The latent Hellenization in Italy is well brought out. 
Although the literary picture is well known, Haarhoft 
adds some enlightening remarks on the native Italian 
struggle for literary recognition. 

A wave of anti-Hellenic reaction was to be expected 
when the Romans came into actual contact with the 
Greeks, the arch antagonist being Cato the Elder; an 
antagonism that was brought under adjustment in the 
first century B.c., through the efforts of Augustus. 

In this connection the fourfold significance of bar- 
barus is well presented: the word is applied first, in 
Greek fashion, to all non-Greeks, including Romans; to 
those outside the Graeco-Roman world; to pagans and 
those outside the Christian Church; and as an ex- 
pression of uncouthness. 

The final part of the book is a comparative study of 
the ancient Roman problem and the modern problem 
as it presents itself in South Africa, where two cultures, 
Afrikaans and English, contend for supremacy. The 
ultimate solution suggested is a creative holism, making 
mankind into a potential unity. 

The style of the book is lucid and trenchant, despite 
an occasional lapse into preciosity. A few inconsistencies 
occur, but do not affect the body of the argument. 
Possibly the Roman attitude is painted too beatifically : 
the republican and imperial edicts demanding periodical 
exodus rather dull the roseate view. In regard to the 
Semitic attitude, Salomon Reinach’s excellent collection 
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of loci classici, published in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives, might have been noted. But in general what 
might have been merely an academic monograph is 
linked up with the immediacies of the present. A 
pleasing innovation, greatly to be commended and 
imitated, is the introduction of marginal references. 
More elaborate details and bibliographical notes are 
furnished at the end of each section. 
Harry E. WEDECK 

ErasMus 


Argolis. 1: Landeskunde der Ebene von Argos und 
ihrer Randgebiete. By Hersert LEHMANN. Pages 
xvi, 150, 8 plates, figures, map. Deutsches archaolo- 


gische Institut, Athens 1937 


In an introduction by Walther Wrede we are told 
that this is the first of a series of works in which the 
cultural remains of each important district in Hellas 
and their geographical setting will be presented by 
word and illustration. In an excellent work, well printed, 
adequately illustrated, and of large format, Dr. Leh- 
mann has given an exhaustive treatment of the 
geological, hydrographic and climatic background of 
the plain of Argos, together with an outline of the 
cultural development and change which took place in 
this region. 

The author's preface is largely devoted to the large 
map (1:50,000), which is based on previous maps and 
on his own studies. This map 1s supplemented by 
sketch-plans of villages and localities in the text. Then 
follow four pages of bibliography and the list of plates 
(really 16 plates with 39 figures). The chapter-headings 
will in themselves give an idea of the comprehensive 
and detailed character of this work. 

Chapter 1, Die Landschaft und ihre Begrenzung 
(1-6), delimits the area under consideration. Originally 
Argolis or Argeia was just this plain whose natural 
boundaries follow the watersheds and encompass a geo- 
graphical and cultural unit. Chapter 2, Bau und For- 
menschatz (6-25), deals with the character of the 
geologic structure of each locality in the plain. Also 
geological in treatment is the first part of Chapter 3, 
Die Bodenzonen der Ebene (25-28), in which the 
physical features of the land are discussed zonally, be- 
ginning with the bordering mountains and moving on 
to the plain. 

In the second part of this chapter exhaustive study 
is made of meteorological and hydrographic data. In 
successive sections, with tables based on observations 
made from 1894 to 1926, the author discusses atmo- 
spheric pressure and winds, temperature, rainfall, hu- 
midity, cloudiness, and the “water-economy ” of the 
plain. In summer scanty rainfall and evaporation result 
in the streams drying up before they reach the sea and 
there is evidence that conditions were the same in 


antiquity. Of interest and value is the hydrographic 


chart showing all the streams and brooks, a desideratum 
for other regions of historical importance. 

In Chapter 4, Die Vegetation (58-67), the various 
plants, shrubs and trees are all treated and their seasons 
and locale noted. The ornamental date-palm—its fruit 
does not ripen here—was introduced by the Turks. 
Also of post-classical importation are the Australian 
eucalyptus, pepper-tree, mimosa (Acacia farnesiana), 
mulberry and almond. Wheat, barley, the vine, olive 
and fig as well as wild flowers are also discussed. The 
flowers that bloom in the spring in the Argolid num- 
ber about 60% of the total number of wild flowers 
listed for Attika by Heldreich. 

Chapter 5, Das Siedlungsbild (67-112), 1s divided 
chronologically into four sections: Prehistoric, Hellenic, 
Mediaeval and Modern. It obviously deserves more 
mention than may be given in a review. The Bronze 
Age sites of Mykenai, Tiryns, the Argive Heraion, 
Midea, Nauplia, Asine and Argos are discussed with 
respect to situation and their physical features, and 
reasons for selection of the respective sites. Dr. Leh- 
mann appears to allow Blegen to have Prosymna at the 
Argive Heraion but on the map Prosymuni is identified 
with Berbati where Persson would locate Prosymna. 
The brook at Berbati is called the brook of Prosymmi 
(52). There is no distinct break in the continuity of 
habitation between Mykenaian and Dorian in the 
plain. Argos was selected by the invaders seemingly 
because it was the best place for control of the plain. 
The section Uberblick iiber das hellenische Siedlungsbild 
treats mostly of Argos. The population of the plain 
seems to have been double that of modern times. 

Das mittelalterliche Siedlungsbild deals mostly with 
Argos and Nauplia and presents material not so fa- 
miliar to the classical student. The fourth section, Die 
heutigen Siedlungen, is devoted mainly to Argos, 
Nauplia and the villages, and the means of communi- 
cation for trade. Argos gradually yields in importance 
to Nauplia which, however, has never reached the 
population that it had under the Venetians. But neither 
city plays the important role once played, since the 
majority of the population of the plain now live in 
the villages. 

Chapter 6, Die: Bodennutzung (112-30), concerns 
agricultural products, wells and artificial water-supply. 
The acreage, amounts, prices, percentages by districts 
and years are given in tables for the several products 
of the plain. Similarly, numerous tables supplement the 
discussion in Chapter 7, Die wirtschaftsgeographische 
Struktur der Ebene von Argos und ihrer Randgebiete 
(130-137), of the wine, olives, tobacco, raisins, melons, 
tomatoes, vegetables, etc. and livestock. In 1911 there 
were 513 goats and sheep for every 100 persons in the 
district of Argos. Percentages, values, etc., for each 
category are given for the different districts of the 
lain. 


The closing chapter, 8, Die Ebene von Argos als 
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kulturgeographischer Raum im Lichte der Geschichte 
(138-43), is a clear and concise résumé of the history 
of the plain of Argos. Through the Bronze Age to the 
rise of Argos as a Dorian city-state the author traces 
the course of history. Later Argos is a part of the 
Roman Empire, then under the Byzantines. Now we 
find it standing out as an independent principality, 
now becoming an important place under Franks and 
Venetians. For a while under the early Turkish régime 
the plain retains its importance with Nauplia as its 
capital, but soon the Turks turn from the sea and 
Tripolis and Patras receive their attention. There are 
fewer remains of Turkish than of Venetian occupancy. 
Again with the wakening urge for freedom the Argive 
Plain plays an important role in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and the capture of Nauplia from the Turks 
was a decisive event in the war that was to rid Hellas 
of Turkish rule. And so through history the plain of 
Argos has remained a distinct geographical and cultural 
unit with its own special character, despite its change 
of populations or of rulers. Mykenaian palace, Hellenic 
watch-tower, Frankish and Byzantine castles, Venetian 
fortifications, all together form a background for the 
history and works of the peoples who have successively 
inhabited this storied land. 

An index and the plates follow the tables of popula- 
tion of fifty-four towns of the plain for six years, 1829, 
1851, 1879, 1907, 1920 and 1928. This work, so wide 
in scope, so varied in subject matter, so detailed in 
treatment, merits only praise. The large-scale map 1s 
fortunately a “provisional” one. In its successor, the 
reviewer hopes that ¢ will be transliterated ph. Phichtia 
is preferable to Fichtia. And one can more easily 
imagine Agamemnon at home in Mykenai or even in 
the latinized Mycenae than at Mikinae, which is a 
mongrel form incorrectly spelled. Incidentally, the at- 
tempts of the Greek tourist department at anglicizing 
names on maps for peoples using the Latin script are as 
confusing as they are irritating. 

Dr. Lehmann has performed a splendid service for 
historian and archaeologist in giving us such a valuable 
work. It should serve as a model for the treatment of 
other districts in Hellas. 

J. Penrose Hartanp 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus. A check list of edi- 
tions in the United States and Canada as they appear 
in the Union Catalog of the Library of Congress. 
Pages xx, 240, 1 plate. Mills College, Oakland 
1938 $5. 

In a handsome and sturdy volume in every way 
suitably monumental, American librarians now have a 
catalogue of the Horace books of their compeers and 
competitors. If libraries were commercial enterprises, 


this book would be jealously guarded from the custom- 


ers as a trade secret. Its full array of information re- 
garding manuscripts and editions is a reminder to the 
laity of the pains taken by libraries to make useful 
their stocks. 

This compilation is a monument to others as well as 
to the poet whose bimillennium its publication cele- 
brates. To one of these the Preface pays particullar 
tribute. That is the President of Mills College, Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, to whom the volume owes its exist- 
ence. I can add to this tribute nothing more forceful 
than the hope that her inspiration will motivate the 
publication of other collections treating other classical 
writers. 

It requires ten pages merely to index the editors, 
translators, and printers whose books are listed. It may 
be an impressive surprise to some Americans to find 
2723 titles, of which 2710 represent dated publications. 
Even when we count out some school editions, some 
cheap reprints, and a few that only a conscientious 
librarian would consider separate titles, there remain a 
most imposing assortment and a most interesting dis- 
tribution. There is no possible excuse for Americans to 
neglect the study of Horace. 

Among the items of most appeal, possibly because 
among the rarest, readers will like to see in the librar- 
ians’ lists: the manuscripts of Horace which are dis- 
tributed among ten libraries and range in date from an 
eleventh-century fragment to a 1920 facsimile of Samuel 
Johnson’s transcript; the Huntington Library’s 1465 
copy of Ode 4.7 printed with Cicero’s De Officiis. 


Diphilus’ doel en deel in de Rudens van Plautus. 
By W. E. J. Kuiper. Pages 116. Swets & Zeitlinger, 
Amsterdam 1938 (Attische Familiekomedies van 
omstreeks 300 v. Chr., II). 


Once again this prolific scholar presents us with a 
Greek play. So elaborate is the plot that only a bare 
outline may be given here. Ptolemocratia had years ago 
had twins by an unknown assailant. Seeing a ring on 
Palaestra’s finger she thought she recognized her daugh- 
ter, but it turned out that Plesidippus had given it to 
her. Thus he was her lost son; Daemones, her assailant. 
Palaestra was Daemones’ legitimate daughter. The other 
twin, a girl, was dead. Of the scores of arguments on 
which the alterations of scenes and plot are based, many 
are plausible, even convincing, but no reader will agree 
with all, and no one point will convince all readers. The 
whole is so complexly interdependent that the weak- 
ness of but a few points is the more detrimental. It is an 
even greater weakness that Jachmann, Drexler, and 
Kuiper, each as convincing as the next, have offered 
three utterly conflicting conclusions. Kuiper has now 
reconstructed ten plays; he has attacked Jachmann’s 
stylistic and Drexler’s Folgerichtigkeit method. His 
work has become too important to be treated as single 


| 
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units, and the details are too complex for review, and 
unimportant as such, but his method is challenging 
scholars to accept or reject it as a whole. 

Kuiper is probably mght in claiming more for 
Diphilus than did his predecessors, but when one com- 
pares his criticism of their methods with his own work, 
one doubts if he has diverged as far as he claims. Once 
the act divisions have been determined on the structural 
theory developed by Wilamowitz and himself, his 
method reverts to that of Drexler. If certain parts do not 
correspond to the action which the new act divisions 
demand, he will comb the text to find sufficient evi- 
dence to outline the lost portions. No mere description 
can show what tremendous edifices are built from slight 
arguments, which are debatable to one who does not, as 
Kuiper, assume that the smallest inconsistency must be 
evidence. For example, there is no shred of evidence 
that Ptolemocratia had twins, but a girl must be postu- 
lated to fit Kuiper’s idea of the action which necessi- 
tated Ptolemocratia’s first belief that Palaestra was her 
daughter. Examples of a mountain made from a mole 
hill are the lengthy discussion of the landing stage near 
the temple (10), and the substitution of Orion for 
Arcturus in the prologue (74). The ring is of course 

wholly made up to fit the new plot. When, on the other 
hand, certain things are not worthy of the Greek, he is 
only applying Jachmann’s method to sections of action 
instead of to dialogue. The analytical method is that 
used since Leo, but so exaggerated as to include points 
not even found in what was once a complete collection 
of inconsistencies, Langen’s Plautinische Studien. 

Perhaps it is time to remember what Prescott and 
others have long been suggesting: that Greek plays 
were not free from the faults which have been assumed 
as Plautine. A few examples from Menander, similar to 
arguments used by Kuiper, will show the danger of his 
method. Like W. S. Gilbert, Kuiper is overfond of 
anagnorises, and he must look far for evidence concern- 
ing Ptolemocratia. There is none, except Ampelisca’s 
statement (410) that she has treated the girls as though 
they were her daughters. Is this not what any girl in 
distress would say when helped by an older woman? 
Kuiper concedes as much when he admits that their 
addressing her as “mother” is a mere formula. Yet when 
Plesidippus, whom we know to be some relative of 
Daemones, addresses him as “father,” it is evidence of 
the relationship! But slaves in Epitrepontes address 
Smicrines as “father.” Ampelisca is twice linked with 
Palaestra as of free birth (verses 649, 735), yet Kuiper 
follows Drexler in leaving her unliberated. He explains 
verse 649 as a natural psychological error consequent 
upon Trachalio’s confusion (39), but this is not in line 
with his usual method, for he could have made Am- 
pelisca the other twin, especially as it was she who spoke 
410, not Ptolemocratia’s daughter at all! On the basis 
of Kuiper’s work one suspects that, had it appeared in a 
Roman comedy, Onesimus’ fear that Abrotonon might 


really be free-born and the mother of Pamphila’s babe 
(Epitr. 351). would have constituted “proof” of a differ- 
ent anagorisis in the “original.” Such are the dangers of 
overemphasizing “discrepancies.” Finally, one must re- 
gret that Kuiper has considered it of no importance to 
the Diphilean original that the dream reappears in the 
Mercator. He should at least have expressed an opinion 
that Leo was wrong in attributing it to the original of 
the Mercator, for Marx is not universally accepted. 

An English summary outlines the original, but is in- 
adequate for one who wishes to judge the value of the 
work. 

JouHn N. Houcu 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Prosody of Terence. By W. A. Laipiaw. 
Pages vii, 138. Oxford University Press, New York 
1938 $1.95 
Protessor Laidlaw calls his monograph a relational 

study and throughout the book he keeps constantly 

before his reader the differences between Terentian and 

Plautine prosody. This scholarly discrimination between 

the two usages will prove welcome and valuable to the 

teacher, who will often have recognized the existence 
of particular differences without having the time to 
investigate thoroughly their causes. 

In a brief review it is not possible to describe fully 
such a book; the mention of a few chapter headings 
must suffice to indicate content and scope. The chapter 
on Accent and Ictus is a rather full statement of the 
conflict between the two in Terence and a review of 
some of the attempts to reconcile and explain the 
phenomenon. Chapter II consists chiefly of quotations 
illustrative of Brevis-Brevians; the division of the ex- 
amples into several groups is helpful. Chapter V throws 
much light upon the quantity of final syllables in 
Terence and his use of syncope and synizesis. The 
section on hiatus is a full discussion of the occurrence of 
hiatus and in addition touches upon the question of 
the pronunciation of phrases involving hiatus. An Ap- 
pendix of twenty pages contains additional quotations 
grouped largely in accordance with the chapters of the 
book, an alphabetical list of words which are used in 
Terence with some variations from the norm of prose 
or the usage of Plautus, and a list of diminutives. The 
Appendix is followed by an index of subject matter, 
an index of Latin words, an index of authors and editors 
quoted, and an index of lines quoted or discussed in 


the book. 


This exhaustive study should be of value to anyone 
who is interested in the meter of Roman comedy or 
who is giving a course in Terence. The fact that the 
author seems occasionally to vault over the fence into 
the pastures of grammar and conversational usage does 
not in any way lessen the value of his work and even 
he himself once remarks (75): “How far logic and 
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how far prosody determine this use is uncertain.” The 
principal value of this study may lie in its use as a 
book of reference but the topical arrangement makes 
it useful as continuous reading for the advanced stu- 
dent who is called upon to articulate his knowledge of 
Terence’s metrical usage. 

Georce L. Barton, JR. 


DEVEAUX SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS 


Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll. Real-Encyclopadie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Halbband 
38. Metzler, Stuttgart 1938 


This latest half-volume of the Real-Encyclopidie is 
in the interest of scholars published ahead of its turn: 
although in its pages we reach the second half of the 
nineteenth volume, the first half of the eighteenth has 
not yet been published. One welcomes this irregularity 
as an indication of the editorial drive back of the series. 

The volume contains the items between Petrus and 
Philon. There is the usual number of encyclopaedic 
short articles; among the monographic, long ones may 
be pointed out as particularly worth while the follow- 
ing: Pferd (Steier); Pflanzenaberglaube (Pfister) ; 
Phalanx (Lammert); Phallos (Herter); Philemon 
(Kroll and others); Philippoi (Schmidt and others); 
Philodemos (Philippson). 

Merely in order to divert for a second the uninter- 
rupted stream of laudation which these volumes call 
forth, I may point out a minute flaw: McDonald’s 
article on Petuaria seems to have appeared in sufficient 
time to note that the identification of this British site 
with Brough-on-Humber was removed from the realm 
of conjecture by the discovery of an inscription in the 
excavations there in the summer of 1937. 

CasPeER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, United States of 
America, 7. (The Robinson Collection, Baltimore 
Md., Fascicule 3). By Davin M. Rosinson, with 
the assistance of SARAH ELIZABETH FREEMAN. Pages 
62, 44 plates. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
1938 $s. 

The present fascicule, which completes the account 
of the Robinson collection, is concerned chiefly with 
late Attic red-figure, various local Italian fabrics, and 
fragments of Arretine ware and terra sigillata. A few 
Attic black- and earlier red-figured vases, acquired 
since the publication of fascicules 1 and 2, are included. 
Not all the vases here published are actually in the 
Robinson Collection; some belong to the Johns Hop- 
kins University Archaeological Museum and a few, 
which were a loan to the Robinson Collection from the 
late Professor Van Deman and exhibited with it for a 


number of years, have now been given to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan under the terms of her will. 

Of the earlier vases, the black-figure skyphos at- 
tributed to the Theseus Painter is perhaps the most 
interesting. On it are scenes which the authors inter- 
pret as two steps in the building of a kiln. There is a 
black-figure jug with a sieve bottom, possibly a klep- 
sydra, which gives occasion for a discussion of this rare 
form. The signature of the potter Hieron, incised on 
the handle of a kylix formerly in the Warren Collec- 
tion at Lewes, which has been questioned by Beazley, 
is here accepted as genuine, and the painting is at- 
tributed to Makron. 


The group of later red-figure includes works by the 
Schuvalov Painter, by followers of the Eretria Painter, 
the Meidias Painter, and the newly created Painter of 
the Boston Oinochoe, from the workshops of the Hip- 
polytos and the Griffin Painters of the Kertch group, 
and by the Apulian Amykos and Tarporly Painters. 


The fascicule adheres to the principle laid down in 
the first, of being a catalogue as well as a part of the 
Corpus Vasorum. Hence the text is full in its descrip- 
tions and discussions, and it exhibits Professor Robin- 
son’s customary wealth of bibliographical references 
and citations of parallels. The use of the fuller, cata- 
logue form of fascicules dealing with hitherto unpub- 
lished collections is altogether desirable, but one is in- 
clined to wonder whether, in the present one, the same 
amount of material might not have been stated some- 
what more succinctly without the loss of any valuable 
data. 


There is an index for all three fascicules. The text 
is not without typographical errors, none of which 1s 
serious with the possible exception of the misspelling 
of Bonn on the back cover. The photography and re- 
production are excellent, and the color plate of the 
hydria by the Griffin Painter, even if not essential 
(users of the Corpus hardly need to be reminded of 
the color of clay, glaze, and white overpaint), at least 
enlivens the volume. As a whole, the Baltimore fasci- 
cules make a valuable addition to the American series 
and to our literature on vases. 

WILHELMINA VAN INGEN 
WHEATON COLLEGE 


History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Lit- 
erature. By Martin Braun. Pages xiii, 103. 
Blackwell, Oxford 1938 7/6 
This work is one of the results of the present Ger- 

man policy of expelling productive scholars, for the 

author has continued at Cambridge and Oxford re- 
search begun in Germany. The preface by Arnold 

Toynbee briefly summarizes its significance: “The 

book communicates the result of researches which are 

pioneer work in a terra incognita . . . Dr. Braun’s dis- 
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coveries will be of special interest to New Testament 
scholars; and at the same time they will be of general 
interest to students of the psychological and _ social 
effects of collisions between different civilizations.” 
According to Braun, the Hellenistic era was marked by 
serious national tensions and conflicts, due to the locat- 
ing of Greek cities among Oriental nations, to which 
were added the rivalries which had been suppressed by 
Persian rule. These Oriental peoples sought satisfaction 
through a national literature which reveals two distinct 
strata, one arising from the higher class, the other 
from the masses. The author proceeds to deal with this 
second type, the anonymous popular literature of fic- 
tion, including the stories of Ninus and Semiramis, of 
Sesostris, the Egyptian national hero who typified for 
that people the glory of their past, and of Nectanebus, 
the last native Pharaoh, an embodiment of aspirations 
for the future. 


As other conquered peoples thus tended to exalt their 
national heroes, so too among the Jews this tendency 
appeared. During the reign of the Ptolemies the rela- 
tions between Jews and non-Jews became less strained 
and in Jewish circles an attempt was made to enhance 
Jewish prestige among the Greek ruling classes. As an 
example of this the author cites the romance of Moses, 
in which this Jewish national hero is represented as a 
man of extraordinary qualities. 


Braun then discusses the Alexander Romance of 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, which he would assign to the 
literature of Hellenistic-Oriental folk-lore, springing 
from the attitudes and convictions of the Graeco- 
Egyptian population of Alexandria. He points out the 
attention that has been paid to this work in recent 
attempts to explain the difficult problems involved in 
the origin and development of the Greek romance. One 
of the most baffling of these is that of chronology, for 
in these works the student:can find scarcely any clue 
except that supplied by general tendency or attitude. 
Analysis of the Alexander Romance reveals the fact 
that it is not entirely Egyptian in character, nor on the 
other hand exclusively Graeco-Roman, but represents 
rather a synthesis of these two strains. Significant in 
this regard is the fact that in this work Alexander is 
connected with both of the Egyptian national heroes, 
Sesostris and Nectanebus. 


The second part of the book deals with a field un- 
familiar to the general classical scholar, but for that 
‘reason all the more valuable. The author discusses sev- 
eral Jewish apocryphal tales whose formation can be 
understood only when compared with other fiction of 
Hellenistic-Oriental origin. In particular he treats the 
Testament of Joseph, which forms part of the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Braun shows how the 
simple Biblical story of the temptation of Joseph by 
Potiphar’s wife has been amplified by many additions, 
some of which suggest the Phaedra tradition. Of par- 


ticular interest for students of New Testament exegesis 
is the digression dealing with the Temptation of 
Christ, although in all probability some of the implica- 
tions involved in Braun’s treatment of the subject will 
not prove wholly convincing to all readers. In Braun's 
judgment this Testament of Joseph is of extreme im- 
portance as a witness to the fact that there must have 
been a whole prose literature of novelistic type which 
has perished. He also stresses the fact that because the 
literature of the other Oriental nations is lost we are 
thrown back for information upon these Jewish books 
which supply us with the material necessary for a 
study of the clash between Hellenism and the national 
groups. 

In a general way it may be said that the classical 
scholar is greatly indebted to the author of this book 
for opening up a new and unfamiliar field, and for 
casting new light upon the general problem of the 
Greek novel, which 1s constantly occupying more at- 
tention on the part of classical scholars. 


DwicHt NELSON RoBINSON 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Bronzewerkstatten in Grossgriechenland und 
Sizilien. By ULF Jantzen. Pages vi, 84, 4o plates. 
Walter de Gruyter, Berlin 1937 (Jahrbuch des 
Deutschen Archiologischen Instituts 13. Erganzungs- 
heft) 22 M. 


This doctor’s thesis of Munich University, published 
in the form of a well illustrated book, presents a useful 
collection of bronze figurines, mirror supports, handles 
and other decorative minor bronzes of the archaic and 
transitional periods. Since the 16g illustrations are gen- 
erally good and include a number of hitherto unpub- 
lished or not well reproduced pieces, the book adds valu- 
able contributions to our knowledge of the toreutic art 


of the Greeks in Italy. 


The author tries to group the material and to 


ascribe it to single workshops. In this intention, the 
thesis follows the ideas and methods used by Buschor 
(Skulpturen des Zeustempels von Olympia) and Lang- 
lotz (Friihgriechische Bildhauerschulen). The scheme 
used by the latter has been adopted by Jantzen. Nearly 
one-third of the text is composed of lists of works of 
art and registers, and the remaining part is dedicated to 
the task of proving the justification of the grouping 
and of the ascription to one particular local school. This 
method entails the danger of an unequal and sometimes 
very superficial reasoning. Connoisseurs of long experi- 
ence such as Buschor and Langlotz are certainly better 
equipped to handle this largely impressionistic method 
than a beginner. The critic, on the other hand, has 
difficulties in formulating a different classification 
without doing what the author has not done, i-e., 
analyzing methodically stylistic differences and analo- 
gies in the single works. 
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The dangers of the method are especially grave in 
the case of Magna Graecia, because the problems of 
this colonial art are much more complicated than 
those of Greece proper and Ionia. The lack of a long 
and continuous tradition and the mixture of various 
influences from the Greek east are very obvious, as in 
the temple sculptures of Selinus, which certainly were 
locally produced. A check against possible error seems 
to be offered by the statistics of provenances, on which 
the ascriptions largely have been based. But it is ques- 
tionable just how far bronze objects may give a true 
picture in this respect, since they as objects of trade 
can less easily be located than, e.g. terra cotta figurines. 
It is strange that the scholars using the “Kunstschulen” 
method and the whole modern criticism of Greek art 
have so much neglected this field of sculpture. Coins, 
equally, can and have to be used methodically for the 
grouping, as Ashmole has done recently. Of all this 
nothing is to be found in this book. 


The author tries to establish four schools of art: in 
Lokroi, Tarentum, Kroton and Sicily. As far as the 
statistical evidence of the finds goes, even without con- 
sideration of their basic ambiguity, the results are not 
very convincing. The note on page 44, listing two 
figures from Tarentum in the museums in Vienna and 
Dresden previously overlooked by the author, is cer- 
tainly not very encouraging as to the completeness of 
his material. The best case seems to be that of Tar- 
entum: Among his 36 pieces, at least 21 are known 
to have been found in Italy; 6 of them are from 
Tarentum, g others from southern Italy and only 2 
from Sicily. The case for Sicily seems equally good, 
since among 24 located pieces at least 12 have been 
found in the island. But these twelve pieces have been 
found scattered all over the island, and the only place 
from which at least three have been reported is 
Selinus. This, of course, is simply due to the fact that 
no other place has been as well explored as this. Why, 
then, could these “Sicilian” bronzes not have been im- 
ported from a center somewhere else? The case of the 
“school” of Lokroi is similar. Among 75 pieces not less 
than 25 were found in Lokroi, but the majority of 
these in one of the few extensive methodical excava- 
tions in southern Italy. The author is so convinced of 
the importance of Lokroi as a center of toreutic pro- 
duction, that he assigns a whole group of mirrors 
(page 21) of a similar type to it. But of the 28 mir- 
rors of this group only 6 come from Lokroi (4 again 
from Orsi’s excavation), and not less than 7 from 
Sicily! Why, then, should we not look in Sicily for a 
center for the whole group or at least for a part of it? 
The spread of a type from one place to another is cer- 
tainly possible and can be well illustrated on the coins 
of the region. Absolutely without foundation is the 


“school” of Kroton: From 16 pieces only 6 are known 
as to their provenance; one of them is from Kroton. 


It is not possible, in the limits of this review, to dis- 
cuss the stylistic arguments advanced by Jantzen’s 
grouping. But a basic point has to be mentioned here. 
The idea that the “spirit” of a local school is the ex- 
pression of an innate taste of the natives and is based 
on certain physical behaviors of the “race,” is already 
largely underlying the classifications of Buschor and 
Langlotz. This idea is a belief rather than a result of 
investigation and historical experience. To what an 
extent the use of such an axiom brings about the 
danger of falsifying history, is visible in this book. On 
page 6 we learn that the Lokrian style is basically re- 
lated to the native taste of the original colonists of 
Aeolian-Doric stock. The occurrence of Ionic features 
from the late archaic period within the supposed 
Lokrian school is used as evidence for additional ethnic 
elements of Ionic origin added to the colony in this 
period! 


The author tries desperately to find everywhere such 
trends in Magna Graecia, where, as he himself admits 
at the end, they exist certainly to a still lesser degree 
than anywhere else in the Greek world. Sometimes 
however, his characterizations contradict each other. 
On page 32, eg., the Tarentine art is “precise,” 
“sharp,” “angular,” and (a few lines later) “relatively 
plump” and “massive,” and again (46) emphasizing 
large planes (“grossflachig’’). 


In spite of these errors of method, I wish to empha- 
size that the book contains a great number of useful 
and detailed observations and comparisons, and there- 
fore must be consulted by everybody studying the ma- 
terial of the period. Arrangement according to hypo- 
thetical schools of art unfortunately has led to the in- 
clusion of typological discussions of a more general 
character in these chapters (e.g. 24f. and 58f., on mir- 
rors; 56f., on Kouroi). 


The stylistic characterization shows sometimes the 
tendency towards mysticism. What, e.g. is an expres- 
sion, which is “verschleiert oder tarr” (ii), and what 
is a more “splendid” (“‘strahlendere”) style (21)? This 
tendency towards great but obscure words is in strange 
contrast with a sloppiness of style which is rare even 
in archaeological publications. The reading will be 
painful to everybody who has a feeling for the beauties 
of the German language. But more than that: the ex- 
pression is awkward to an extent which sometimes be- 
comes ridiculous, e.g., “des knieenden Jiinglings 19, der 
auch auf Palmetten steht” (16). 


Kart LEHMANN-HarRTLEBEN 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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